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endless future and from beyond the grave came! Eden of One who should be a conqueror, and 
to him in his solitary hours, to which he could| bruise the serpent’s head, he pointed out the 
give no answer; and he had no peace from| growth of prophecy, from age to age, regarding 
ithoughts of God, when he had any thoughts of| the kingdom of the Redeemer—showing how “all 
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Co SRI him at all; and he knew not Jesus Christ! le! 
Ot SS ey ey a | was a Jew ; and felt that for his soul all old things | 
eens had passed away, but nothing had as yet become | 
ae inew! And so, while in one of these gloomy) 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | moods, and when on his way to seek some re- 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any) f h . d : t from the 

part of the United States, for three months, if paid in pose irom the music, and enjoyment tro 
advance, six and a-half cents. {company in the public gardens, he was arrested 
by the busy and happy cobbler, and by a sudden | 
impulse was induced to address him, in order to} 
discover from what source one so poor, and yet 
so contented, drew his happiness, 

Again resuming the conversation, he said, “| 
contess, friend, | am surprised to see a poor arti- 
san like you so cheerful.” ‘ Poor!” exclaimed 
Hans; “how knowest thou, friend, how my ac- 
count stands with the bank! Poor! I am richer 
than thou knowest.” “It may be—it may be,” 
said the student with a smile ; ** I must have heard 
of, though [ have forgot, thy name in the ex- 
change, or heard of the sailings of thy ships, or 
when in the bank.”—* Enough,” said Hans, 
“thou hast confessed thy ignorance of me !”— 
and then stopping his work, laying his hand on} 
the student’s arm, and looking at him with an) 
expression of countenance from which all fun 
was banished, he said, calmly and solemnly, 
“Stranger, | am not poor, Don’t pity me— 
envy me; for be it kuown to you that [ ama 
King’s son!” 

The student started—made a low bow—and 
departed. ‘* Poor fellow—poor fellow !” he mut- 
tered to himself. “And art thou happy only 
because thou art mad!—and art thou able to 
rejoice only because all realities are to thee 
dreams, and all dreams to thee realities! I have | 
sought strength and comfort at thy mouth in 
vain!” 

A week passed ; and again the student travers- 
ed the same street; and there, in the old place, | 
was Hans, busy as ever in his stall ; and the star- | 
ling as ever in his cage. The student, as he| 
passed him, took off his cap, and said, ‘* Good | 
evening to your royal highness!” “ Halt, friend!” | 
cried Hans, with a cheerful but firm voice, * and | 
come here to me for a few minutes. I am glad 1} 
have seen you again. You left me abruptly, 
Vother evening. 1 suppose you thought me mad. | 
But I am not so; but in sober earnest. | tell you} 
again | am a King’s son; and when you inter-| 
rupted me, | was singing a song about my king: | 
dom. Would you like to hear it?” “Surely, if} 
it please your royal highness,” replied the Jew, | 


| 





From the Edinburgh Christ an Magazine. 
THE COBBLER OF HAMBURGH. 


On a fine summer s evening, as crowds of arti-| 
sans were passing along the streets of Hamburgh, 
to drink coffee and to hear the music at the Elb-| 
Erholung, or Altona, a shoemaker was busy cob- 
bling his shoe beneath an awning near his door. 
Above his head was a starling, which sang, and 
chattered, and seemed to keep up a busy talk with 
its kind-hearted possessor,—now turning his head, 
and looking down upon his bald pate with a most 
curious eye, as a master would watch and exam- 
ine an apprentice at his work; and then, as if 
quite satisfied, would ruffle his feathers, fly up to 
his perch, and pour forth every note, and bit of 
song, and witty saying which he had learned, to 
the great delight of old Hans the cobbler, ‘Ach / 
du leiber Vogel!” Hans would say, half aloud— 
“thou art a happy bird and well provided for ; 
and why should not [ be a happy Christian with 
such mercies !’’—and so he would begin to sing 
one of the fine old German psalm-tunes, 

While thus engaged on the said evening, hard- | 
ly looking up from the sole of the large shoe before 
him, and heedless of the crowded street, a young 
man who was passing by stopped and addressed 
him, saying, ‘Well, {friend—beg pardon—-but 
you seem a merry fellow!” ‘The person who! 
thus spoke had the look and dress of a student. | 
His features were dark and sombre, with the {ull | 
black eye, the high nose, and rather saliow skin| 
which marked the descendant of Abraham. Hans 
looked up to him and replied with a cheerful 
voice, ** Merry !—to be sure, I am right merry, 
my brother; and why should [ not be so?” * All) 
are not so!’ replied the student, with a sigh and| 
a shrug of the shoulders. ‘* Why should you) 
not? you asked,” continued the student. “ 1} 
would reply, that your own poverty might afford 
a sufficient cause for sadness in you. But you 
have no living thing, | suppose, to take care of,| 
but the bird up there, who seems, by the way, to 
be as jolly as yourself.’ ‘ And why should he) 
not be merry? my little speckled-breast!” said | 


all my family, young man ; for I have a wife and| doubted. 

seven children to provide for with these hands; Hans, having provided a seat for the young 

but yet you see I can sing at my work.” | Jew, began to sing a hymn on “ Thy kingdom 
The student was silent; and he began to think | come;” and when it was finished, perceiving that 


of all the sorrow he had experienced in the midst} it was listened to with apparently deep interest, | 


of books and literature; and in spite of having! he asked if he understood its meaning. The Jew 
youth and health on his side, with fair prospects | shook his head. Upon which Hans proceeded to 
of success in the world; yet, he knew not why or| explain all he knew—and it was much—about the 
how, a sadness like the pall of the dead olten| kingdom of Jesu$ Christ and the glory of its 
rested on his spirit; and questionings from the | King. Beginning with the promise uttered in 





|\thow believest and hast peace!” 


things must be fulfilled which are written in the 
law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms, 
concerning Christ ;” how “ it behooved the Mes- 
sias to sufler these things, and to enter into his 
glory ;” how all power was now given him; how 
he was now establishing on earth a universal 
kingdom, “ never to be moved,” which embraced 
Jew and Gentile in one citizenship; and how 
every subject in his kingdom was a son and heir, 


|yes, a “joint heir” with Christ the King, and 


would “ reign with him forever and ever!” 
As old Hans expatiated on these promises, his 


|work was laid aside, his eye beamed with love 
}and hope; and deep feeling gave eloquence and 


grace to his language. ‘The Jew sat asa child 
at his feet, gazing up to him with his full black 
eye, and so absorbed by all he heard, for the first 
time in his life, of the promise made of old unto 
his fathers, that he was. roused from his waking 
dream only by Hans taking him by the hand, 
and saying, ‘* Now, thou seest how I am a King’s 
son, and why | am happy; for | know and love 
this Jesus, and all things are mine, whether life 
or death, things present or things to come ; and, 
young man,” he asked with emphasis, “ believest 
thow the prophets! I know that thou believest ! 
For, unless | mistake thy countenance greatly, 
thy fathers did; and thou, my son, believing in 
them, must also believe in Him whom they have 


| foretold, and whom God hath sent to perform the 


mercy promised to thy fathers, and to remember 
his holy covenant, the oath which he sware to thy 
father Abraham.” 

The Jew was silent. Unutterable thoughts 
passed through his mind, ‘ Where,” he asked 
meekly, “can [ learn more of this? for 1 see that 
* From this 
book,” said Hans, handing him a Bible. “Go 
home and read there about the kingdom, and re- 
turn to me when thou hast studied the passages [ 
shall point out to thee; and while thou art doing 
battle with the enemies of thy soul—for Satan 
will stir up a host to destroy thee—lI shall, like 
Moses, pray for thee on the mount, and ask One 
to pray for thee, whom as yet thou knowest not, 
but who knoweth thee, and who is greater than 
Moses!” ‘The young Jew grasped Hans by the 
hand, and taking off his cap, made a respectful 
bow and departed. ‘ May the Lord ingraft him 
into his own olive-tree!” said Hans, looking up- 
ward and resuming his work, when the form of 
the Jew was lost to him as he turned into a neigh- 


with a benevolent smile, and anxious to gratify | bouring street. 
Hans, chirruping to his starling, ‘But he is not) his strange acquaintance, whose insanity he never | 


My story is ended. The substance of it was 
\told me by a distinguished Christian Jew, as we 
|walked together in the streets of Hamburgh. 





|What became of Hans I could not learn. But 
the young Jew is now Mr, N , for many 


years an eminent and successful missionary to 
| his brethren in Silesia. 

Reader, let us divide one lesson before we part ; 
it is this: If the seed of truth is in thine hand, 
sow it in any field which God provides for thee 
in his providence ; and the least seed may become 
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a great tree, whose fruit may feed many souls, | 


and make glad thine own, hereafter, with excecd- | 


ing joy. 





The Drunkard’s Cloak.—In the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, the magistrates in the north of Eng- 
land punished drunkard’s by making them carry 
what was called “ The Drunkard’s Cloak.” This 
was a large barrel, with one head out, and a hole 
wrough the other, through which the offender 
thas made to put his head, while his hands were| 
drawn through two small holes, one on each side, | 
With this he was compelled to march along the| 
public streets, 

What a strange sight it would be, were all the 
drunkards now-a-days compelled to march about 
wearing barrels for cloaks! And yet we may 
safely affirm, that it would be better for them to 
be put inside of barrels in that way, than to allow 
them to put the contents of rum and whiskey bar- 
rels inside themselves, as they are too fond of| 
doing.—Sedected, 

ee | 
For * The Friend.’ 


The “More Sure Word of Prophecy.” | 





‘The “* more sure word of prophecy,” mentioned | 
in 2 Peter i. 19, 1 believe was unanimously con- | 
sidered by the writers amongst our early Friends| 
to have allusion toa measure of the Spirit of 
Christ in the heart, which all possess unless they | 
are reprobates. Amongst some modern writers in| 
our Society, however, it is set forth as meaning the | 
Scriptures, Although considerable has been writ-| 
ten concerning the import of this passage, perhaps | 
it may not be out of place to make a few obser- | 
vations respecting it, ‘We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth ina 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star 
arise in your hearts.” ‘The idea that the term 
Word has reference to the scriptures, appears in| 
my view to have the following insuperable objec- 
tions. 

In the immediate context it is stated, * that no 
prophecy of the scripture is of any private inter-| 
pretation, For the prophecy came not in old time! 
by the will of man: but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” clearly | 
implying that that which was thus written, can- 
not be comprehended at the will and by the ca- 
pricious understanding of the natural man, and 
that all prophecies of the scriptures are interpret. | 
ed only by a measure of the same Spirit of light | 
and grace whereby they were dictated. Now} 
abundantly corroborative is scripture testimony, 
that there is a measure of the Spirit of Christ in| 
the heart, and that without this enlightening Spirit 
to unfold scripture to the understanding, it must | 
remain sealed to our comprehension. Admitting | 
this truth, which I hope few will deny, must we 
suppose that the scriptures, as some here under- | 
stand by the “ more sure word of prophecy,” can 
shine in a dark place, if they prove beneficial to 
us? It is evident that if the light and grace mer-| 
cifully given as the means of our salvation, illu- | 
minates the heart sufficiently to enable it to derive 





| 
| 





strength and knowledge from the scriptures, it} 
cannot be said that they shine in a dark place. | 
Again, this opinion would have a tendency to re-| 
move our main dependence from the immediate | 
teachings of Him in whom all fulness dwelis, and | 
give some place to the belief that the scriptures 
are the “ primary adequate rule of faith and man- 
ners,” instead of the * secondary.” 

It is evidently the unsanctified human under- 
standing, looking to the letier for direction and 
further illumination, without sufficiently attending 
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many in error and guilt, and furnishes means for 
unlearned and vain babblings, gross and wild con- 
ceptions of the different texts, which the unstable 
and unlearned too often pervert to their own 
confusion and destruction, 

From the journal of George Fox, it appears 


that he felt constrained to go to a steeple-house, | 


when a priest quoted this passage, and told the 
people, that the “‘ more sure word of prophecy” 


was the scripture, at which G. F. said, “ Now the | 
Lord’s power was mighty upon me, and so strong | 
in me, that I could not hold, but was made to cry | 


out and say, ‘Ono it is not the scriptures, and I 
told them what it was, namely, the Holy Spirit 
by which the holy men of God gave forth the 
scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, and judg- 
ments were to be tried; for it led into all truth, 
and so gave the know!edge of all truth. The 
Jews had the scriptures, and yet resisted the Holy 
Ghost, and rejected Christ the bright morning 
star. They persecuted Christ and his apostles, 
and took upon them to try their doctrines by the 
scriptures, but erred in judgment, and did not try 
them aright, because they tried without the Holy 
Ghost.” For this act of dedication and devotion, 
it appears that George Fox suffered his first im- 


prisonment, and was kept in jail a considerable | 


time. Those who profess to uphold the same 
gospel truths, which G, F. inculcated, must in- 
deed find themselves in a perplexed situation, if 
they entertain the same belief that the priest ex. 
pressed in this instance, for they must necessarily 
suppose that G, F. was under a delusion when he 
corrected him; and if they admit it in this case, 


I see no reason why in the propagation of all the | 


other views wherein he differed from the then pro- 


fessing Christian world, they may not consider | 


him equally deceived. 
It is doubtless thought by some, of no material 
consequence to differ in one point; but we may 
remember that when a breach is made, though 
small in our estimation, it gives room for a larger 
opening. A corner-stone in a building can sel- 
dom be removed without loosening others, till the 
whole edifice is in danger of falling in ruins. 
Discrepancies like this may often be thought of 
minor import, and that we can entertain our own 
views on cerlain passages of scripture, and con- 
tinue just as orderly and religious as though we 
had the true understanding of things ; but opinions 
which, as in this case involve principles, perhaps, 
have a more immediate effect upon practice than 
many are apt to imagine, and oltentimes in a 
manner not readily perceptible to the careless ob- 
server, The followers of Elias Hicks no doubt 
thought, that his peculiar views, invalidating a 
belief in the divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, though they differed from the ex- 
press doctrines of ancient Friends, were not very 
momentous; but what a lamentable departure 
from the unity of the one true faith was thus 
effected. Now, on the other hand, if that full and 
clear belief of His appearance in the heart, as set 
forth by our ancient Friends, is impaired, as wide 
a breach is made for the scattering of the flock in 
the opposite direction, 


which the apostle John speaks, afier this manner, 
“But the anointing which ye have received of 
him abideth in you, and ye need not that any 
man teach you; but as the same anointing teach- 
eth you of all things, and is truth, and is no 
lie, and even as it hath taught you ye shall abide 
in him.” ‘This “ anointing’ here spoken of, and 
the ** more sure Word of prophecy,’ | believe both 
refer to a measure of the Holy ®pirit in the heart, 
and is the same of which the prophet Jeremiah 






to the light of Christ in the heart, which leaves | 


‘y’ . 

The heart is very prone | 
. . . +} 
to rest on something short of the anointing of 


‘spoke when he said: “This shall be the cove. 
jnant that I will make with the house of Israel 
jafter those days, saith the Lord, I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall be 
my people.” (Jer, xxxi. 33.) 

In making these remarks the writer has no de. 
sire to stir up controversy for the sake of it, but 
|Should he happily be instrumental in strengthen. 
ing a true belief in any perplexed mind, it would 
be cause of gladness, desiring that all might come 
|to enjoy a settlement on the immutable ground, 
in the one unchanging faith, wherein alone we 
can expect safety and prosperity, and can enjoy 
that unity of spirit one with another, which is the 
only bond of enduring peace. 

New York, Fifth mo., 1854. 

an 

Fishing Fish.—In the course of a lecture deli. 
vered before the Royal Institute, London, Pro. 
fessor Owen noticed the peculiar provision jn 
|one species of fish for capturing their prey by 
|means of an apparatus attached to the upper jaw, 
resembling the tackle of an angler. A project. 
ing bone acts as the fishing-rod, and from it there 
\depends a bright red substance, that serves the 
|purpose of the bait. The fish, having its body 
buried in the sand, projects its apparatus, and the 
smaller fishes that seize hold of the bait, are in. 
stantly transferred into its open mouth, 
—_S_—— 





From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 
Suspension Bridge for the Ohio, 


The following is a brief description of the pro- 
posed bridge across the Ohio river at Cincinnati, 
|as designed by D. Griffith Smith, Civil Engineer: 
This bridge will consist of one principal open- 
|ing between two stupendous towers of suspension, 
the centres of which are 1400 feet apart. 

From these towers the road-way will be sus- 
| pended by three lines of wire cables, at an eleva- 
tion of 112 feet above low water, leaving the 
whole width of the river clear and unobstructed, 

The road-way will consist of two carriage-ways, 
separated by the centre line of cables, and four 
footways ;.the width of carriage-ways at the cen- 
tre of bridge, will be 10 feet each, and the foot. 
ways 3 feet, making the entire width of platform 
32 feet in the clear, 

The carriage-ways will pass through two mag- 
nificent gothic arches in each tower of suspension ; 
the width of each arch will be 12 feet, and to the 
crown, of arch about 30 feet, 

There will be, as we have stated, three lines of 
cables, and in each line four cables ; these cables 
will pass over rollers in cast-iron saddles, firmly 
fixed on the summits of the pyramids ; the extre- 
mities of the cables will connect with strong an- 
chor-chains, laid in the most substantial hydraulic 
cement masonry. 

The grade of the road-way, on the Cincinnati 
side, will commence at Columbia street, and rise 
at an angle of five degrees io the tower of suspen- 
sion. At Front street, an elevation of 16 feet 
will be obtained, In crossing Front street, it is 
proposed to construct a “ Malleable Iron Bridge,” 
of the Tubular Girder pattern, On the south side 
of Front street the road-way will commence, and 
be suspended to the shore-cables. ‘The same plan 
of approach on the Covington side will be adopted. 

‘The entire structure will be so arranged, and 
junited in such a manner, that each of the parts 
may be taken out and replaced separately ; 80 
that there can be no difficulty in repairing any 
part of the bridge whenever required. 

The principal dimensions may be more conve- 
niently examined in a tabular form. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE CAPACITY OF THE pnorossp | It will appear from the history of suspension 


BRIDGE. 
Length of span, : : . 
Total length of suspended platform, 


1400 feet. 


Elevation of platform above low water, 112 ‘“ 
Total length of cables, ° ° 2000 * 
Number of cables, - : : 12 

“ wires in each cable, - 2000 
Ultimate strength of cables, - 18000 tons. 


Total sectional area of anchor-chains, 800 super- 
ficial inches, 
Ultimate strength of anchor-chains, 24000 tons. 


Maximum permanent load, - 924 
™ transitory load, - - 794 « 
Maximum load, : : : 1718 « 
Maximum tension of cables at the 
points of suspension, + - 5326 “ 


Number of persons that may collect 
on the platform, - - - 12704 
Number of oxen that the platform 
will contain, - : . : 
Tension of cables resulting from 
weight of floor and 1588 oxen, 
(each weighing 1000 lbs.,)_—- 5236 tons. | 
Approximate cost of bridge, $450,000 
Time required fur its construction, about two 
years, 


The design exhibits a plan of structure far ex- 
ceeding in strength and grandeur any similar 
work ever projected either in Europe or Ame- | 
rica. 

When M. Telford constructed the suspension | 
bridge across the * Menai Straits,” it was regard- | 
ed by all Europe as the mightiest achievement of 
man. 

The first stone of that magnificent structure | 
was laid on the 10th of August, 1819. On the| 
20th of April, 1825, the first chain of this stupen- 
dous work was thrown over the “Straits of 
Menai,” and on the 25th of February, 1825, it 
was opened to the public; “a magnificent spec- 
tacle,” says Dr, Arnott, “to behold chains of 
tenacious iron stretched high across a channel of 
the ocean, and supporting an admirable bridge- 
road of safety, along which crowded processions 
may pour, regardless of the deep below, or of the 
storm ; while, beneath, ships with sails full spread, 
may pursue their course unmolested.” 

Let us now compare this bridge, which was| 
the wonder and admiration of all Europe, with the 
proposed bridge across the Ohio river at Cincinnati. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
Distance between the points of sus- 





pension, - - : - - 579 feet. 
Height of road-way above high tide, 100 * 
Deflection of cables, . - 43 * 
Total length of bridge, - - - 880 “* 

Maximum permanent load, - - 489 tons, 
" transitory load, - - 300 « 
Maximum load, - . - - 789 * 


Sectional area of anchor-chains, 260 inches. 


Two years after the completion of the Menai| 
Bridge, Mr. Telford added another laurel to his| 
justly acquired fame, by constructing a suspen- 
sion-bridge across the Conway river, one tower| 


of which stands within that ancient fortress, “ Con-| how it would terminate, but that she felt nothing) 


way Castle,” built by Edward III. 

The span of the Conway bridge is 350 feet. 
Elevation above high tide, 18 feet. 

The span of Freiburg bridge, in Switzerland, is 
960 feet. 

The span of the Hammersmith bridge across 
the Thames is 400 feet, 3 inches. 

The span of the suspension bridge across the 
Danube, at Pesth, in Hungary, is 1000 feet. 

The span of the Wheeling bridge is 1010 feet. 


easeaaad 





1985 ‘* | proposed bridge across the Ohio, at Cincinnati. 


wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
bridges, that no span has ever been constructed | stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” She 
that will rank in magnitude and grandeur with the | could now sleep but little, but dozing, now and 
then, she asked her husband if it was right for 
her to spend her time thus, when it was so short. 
Sesen ttentinasidh tities ieteda At another time, she said to him, “Thou hast 
mC Rp been anxious that | should feel a full assurance of 

ELIZABETH SMITH. accceptance. 1 now have that. All fear of death 

Elizabeth Smith, of Bradford; wife of David/|is taken away, and | have a bright prospect be- 





| Harris Smith, deceased Seventh month 8d, 1853, | fore me.” She had great pleasure in hearing the 


aged 46 years, Holy Scriptures read—they had always been very 
There are many stones in the Lord’s spiritual | precious to her—requesting at one time to hear 
building. Some of them occupy a very promi-|the 17th chapter of John. 
nent place, obvious to every passer by; and there} On Sixth-day, Ist of Seventh month, she ap- 
are comparatively hidden ones, who nevertheless peared so much better, that a ray of hope seemed 
hold important positions, They are known and to dawn on her anxious relatives, that her time 
regarded by the great Head of the church, and| might be somewhat prolonged; but during the 
are in near fellowship with its living members.| Might, a change took place, which showed them 
In this class may be ranked the dear Friend | that it was ordered otherwise by Him who can. 
above named, From early life she gave indica-| ot err, even in his most mysterious dispensa- 
tions of the renovating power of Divine grace in| tions. 
her heart; and being deprived of the tender care} On Seventh-day, she seemed to be remarbably 
of a beloved mother, when only about fifieen| strengthened for the work which remained to her 
years of age, it was instructive to observe the|}on earth, She felt that her day was drawing to 
manner in which she was enabled, as an only|a close, and said she had no desire to see the 
daughter, from tha: early age to her marriage, to| dawn of another morning. She was unusually 
enter into and conduct the domestic affairs of her| sensible of Divine help and support, while she had 
bereaved father. |interviews with different members of the family, 





| . 
privilege of attending 


She was beloved by the relatives and friends | 
who surrounded her, for her kind and affectionate | 
disposition, her humble and diffident deportment, | 
her watchful care in all things to walk worthy of| 
our high Christian calling, and consistently with) 
her profession as a member of our religious So-| 
ciety. 

In the training of her children, and the conduet- | 
ing of her household affairs, she was anxious to 
avoid everything inconsistent with Christian sim- | 
plicity, and the standard of Truth; and she had| 
for some years acceptably filled the station of 
overseer, 

For a considerable time our dear Friend had| 
been in a delicate state of health. In the fore- 
part of the year 1850, her two youngest children | 
had an attack of whooping-cough; she took the| 
complaint, and it left a susceptibility of the lungs, 
which, ere long, excited serious apprehensions on 


her account, | 


In the autumn of that year, she had a hemorr- 
hage from the lungs; and the winter was spent| 
with her family, at Hastings. She passed the 
greater part of the two following ones at Tor- 
quay. 
and scemed to have a favourable effect on her 
health ; yet she appears to have had an abiding 
impression of the uncertainty of her long continu- 
ance here. It was evident to her family, from 
her domestic arrangements, and her occasional 
remarks, that her mind was preparing for the 
change, which was approaching ; and to her hus- 
band, she sometimes expressed herself more fully 
on this deeply interesting subject. 

In the afternoon of the 22d of Sixth month, 
she had a severe hemorrhage, which continued 
with little intermission, until the evening of the 
25th, During this time she was kept in a sweet, 
quiet frame of mind. She said she did not see 


but peace; all condemnation was taken away, 
and she believed she should be accepted. 

During the few remaining days of her life, she 
had at times considerable difficulty of breath- 
ing; but it was instructive to those who had the 

g upon her to mark the 
| peacefulness in which she was preserved, and the 
evident ripening for her eternal inheritance. 


The warmer atmosphere was congenial, | 





She said she had for several days been much’ 





imparting suitable counsel to her children, and 
giving directions on various subjects to her be- 
loved relations. She made some touching re- 
marks to her beloved and only brother, and ten- 
derly sympathising with her husband in anticipa- 
tion of his lass, she said to him, * It will bea 
severe stroke to thee, but thou wilt be supported. 
The separation is only for a short time, and then 
we shall meet again. ‘The world and all its con- 
cerns sink into insignificance at such a time as 
this, they appear to me as a heap of rubbish.” 

In allusion to the evidence of acceptance mer- 
cifully granted her, and to the help vouchsafed to 
her for the discharge of these debts of conjugal, 
parental and Christian love, to those whom she 
was about to leave, she remarked, that * it was 
not of herself but of the Lord ; it was all of grace, 
no merit of her own; O, no! all of mercy.” 

About eleven o’clock she desired the doctor to 
be sent for; and took leave of him expressing her 
satisfaction in what he had done for her. Not 
long after, she requested that her two elder chil- 
dren might be called, expressing her wish that all 
might be kept quiet, and her hope that patience 
would be granted her to the end; desiring those 
around to pray for her, that if it was the Lord’s 
will, the time might be cut short. 

After this the breathing became more difficult, 
and continued so till about two o’clock in the 
morning, when she said to her husband, “ Is not 
this death?” He assented, and expressed his be- 
lief, that the last conflict would soon be over, in- 
quiring if she still continued to feel the supporting 
presence of the Lord and that Christ her Saviour 
was precious? She lifted up both her hands and 
said, ‘Oh yes!” adding so faintly as scarcely to 
be heard, “ He is not wanting at this hour.” 

From this time she gradually sunk, and about 
three o’clock, appearing like one going to sleep, 
the silver cord was gently loosened which bound 
her spirit to its earthly tabernacle; and her sor- 
rowing friends are comforted by the firm belief 
that her ransomed spirit was permitted to join 
that glorious company who surround the throne, 
and sing the song of Moses and of the Lamb, 

——— 

“If you would relish your food, work for it; if 
you would enjoy the raiment, pay for it betore 
you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, take a 


comforted with the passage of scripture, “ Thou! clear conscience to bed with you.” 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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For ** The Friend.” 


THE SPIRIT OF EMIGRATION. 


The disposition to remove into new countries,|cumstances around them may seem to point to it, 


where land in its primitive state can be bought at| 
a low price, and will yield good crops, has unset- | 
tled Friends in many places, and contributed to) 
lessen meetings which were once large. But a| 
few years since, sections eagerly sought and set-| 
tled trom the high character given of the soil, are | 
being already deserted by some of the first settlers. | 
Attracted by exaggerated accounts of the qualities | 
of the country still farther west, and giving way 
to the propensity to move to a land of promise, 
they find it difficult to come to a permanent stand. | 
There can be no doubt it has been proper for| 
some, to leave their former residences, and to} 
settle in the wilderness ; but they have had need of 
Divine guidance and approbation in such an im- 
portant step, ‘Their privations are ofien great, | 
their labour severe, and being frequently attacked | 
with disease caused by the decay of vegetable | 
matter that is produced iu great luxuriance around 
them, many are prematurely worn out, and death 
terminates their toils, and their earthly prospects, 
before they reach the period of old age. ‘The 
wealth which they had anticipated from the in-| 
crease in the value of land is not ofien realized, | 
and many of the comforts left behind in their for- 
mer settlements, are not always found in the new 
country. On the part of the first emigrants it is 
a severe struggle in clearing and tilling the land 
and providing a subsistence, which with their 
lodging, and their clothing must often be rough, 
and scanty in the supply. 

There is a sort of enjoyment in a community 
of new-comers in contending with the common 
difficulties, and rendering assistance to each other 
as far as is in their power. ‘Their freedom of the} 
restraints of established customs, and the moral 
influence of religious and cultivated society in old 
settled parts of the country, may also be agree- 
able to the natural man, leading him to think he 
is breathing a much freer atmosphere, Some 
may suppose that the simple mode of life they are | 
compelled to adopt, is congenial with the growth| 
of vital religion, and their abstraction from the 
fashions and the example of the vain world, must} 
contribute to a closer walk with their heavenly 
Father, These circumstances ought to contribute | 
to this effect, and would probably do so, were all 
who migrate to the new countries true Christians, | 
sent there by Divine Providence, and did not the 
same ambition to get rich or constantly increase | 
their earthly store, actuate them as it does those | 
left behind; and especially could they have also 
left the temptations of the devil with their former | 
residences and companions. 


But the same cunning serpent is met with in ali| growth and preservation in the ‘Truth, 


parts of the world; and men and women who are 
reprobate concerning the faith which gives victory 
over all corruption, will also migrate to new coun- 
tries. In the absence of wholesome law, and the 
power to enforce it, and where there are few to 
uphold the standard of ‘Truth and righteousness, 
by lives and principles of religious integrity, so- 


ciety may become corrupt, and children and young | 


people may grow up in a loose, unregulated 
way, very opposite to that purity of heart, and 
circumspect walking which is essential to the fol-| 
lower of Christ. ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus| 


of his servants, which they are to occupy until he 
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points out a change, if there is to be any. Cir-| 
and attendant trials may add force to the appre- 
hension that it is proper to remove ; and yet their | 
very difficulties may be the cup of suffering, as 
members of the church of Christ, which they are 
called to partake of, for their own sake, and the 
promotion of his kingdom, 

Many Friends have left the slave States, very 
probably believing it would be safer for themselves 
and their children, to get out of the influence of 
that wicked system of abomination, cruelty, and 
injustice. But in removing, their direct and prac- 
tical testimony against the evil, is withdrawn; 
and if it was dangerous for them to remain, the 
danger of the less number left in that land of 
igyptian bondage, must have been increased. 
The pastors, and clders, and overseers of the 
flock withdrawing, their example, to encourage 
and uphold others in the path of duty, would be 
lostto them, Had they remained, a much larger 
and stronger band of united opponents to slavery, 
would have presented a check to the slaveholder, 
which might have convinced him of his error, or 
induced him to transfer himself to parts of the 
States, wholly inhabited by his own kind, 

We have heard the remark made after Friends 
have broken up and sold their land, that instead 
of other Friends taking their place, slaveholders 
and slaves have come in, throwing further apart 
the families of Friends, and occupying farms near 
the meeting-house, and in the midst of the few 
members, much to their trial and discouragement. 
Some who did remove into free States, never bet- 
tesed their temporal or spiritual condition, but ra- 
ther fell behind in both respects. Had they con- 
tinued where they were raised up into religious 
service by the hand of the Lord, they might have 
enjoyed more true happiness in their worldly 
means, become more firmly established in the 
‘ruth, comtorted the flock around them, and been 
instrumental in gathering souls to God, like an 
army to make war in righteousness against the 
man of sin, where the Lord had placed them, 

Where individuals have been born anew, and 
grown up into usefulness in the church, it must 
be a very clear intimation from Him, who has 
sanctified and made them vessels meet for his) 
use, to warrant breaking off their connection with | 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, to} 
whom, in a spiritual sense, they have been joined | 
as bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh ; 
who have seen the changes which the Lord had 
wrought in them, witnessed his giving them gilis 
to be occupied in the part of his household which 
he appoints, and who haye been helpers in their 
We do 


Jesus Christ. He is the Captain of their salva. 
tion, both in his glorified existence at the right 


; hand of the Father, and also in every member of 


his church and army, by the immediate directions 
and influences of the Holy Spirit. The apostle 
told the primitive Christians, “ Ye are not your 
own; ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your bodies and in your spirits, which are 
his.” This cannot be done but in receiving and 
obeying all the commands of our invincible Cap. 
tain, both in what we are to do, and where it is 
to be doné. He will not fail to give these com. 
mands, and faith and strength to obey, if we sur. 
render body and spirit to his government, His 
servants have great peace in believing and in do. 
ing his will; he makes hard things easy, gives 
them the victory over all their enemies, teaching 
their hands to war, and their fingers to fight in 
his battle against sin and temptation, wherever he 
places them. “ Brethren, let every man, wherein 
he is called, therein abide with God,” 
—_—_—— 


From the Leisure Hour, 


Carious Faets about Shellfish. 
BY A NATURALIST, 


It is well known that what naturalists call the 
crustacea, or in other words crabs, lobsters, and 
the like, change their shells at given intervals, at 
least until they arrive at a very advanced period 
of existence. This change is very complete, ex- 
tending even to the corner of the eyes, to the lin- 
ing membrane of the stomach and the grinding 
teeth, with which that stomach is furnished, Dur- 
ing the years of growth, (a period not satisfactorily” 
determined) this change of an unyielding armour 
is necessary, inasmuch as without it the animal 
could not increase in size, but would be forced to 
remain no larger than what it was at first. The 
effect of the release from a hard unyielding en- 
casement is to allow the expansion of the whole 
frame, which suddenly pushes forth its growth, 
and, this being attained, a new coat of armour is 
acquired, to be cast off again at a subsequent pe- 
riod. ‘This moult of solid armour is termed by 
naturalists exuviation, 

Reaumur, who watched the progress of exuvi- 
ation on the river crayfish, describes it as attend- 


ed with many efforts and much struggling. A 


few days previous to the commencement of the 
operation, (early in autumn) the creature abstains 
trom all solid nourishment, and the plates of shell 
on the back and tail will be found to offer less 
than the usual resistance to the pressure of the 
finger. Shortly afterwards the crayfish appears 
restless, and rubs its legs against each other; it 
then throws itself on its back, agitates its whole 
body, which appears to become distended, until 





not undertake to say that such are never to change 
their meeting and be joined to another, but with- 
out earnestly seeking for Divine counsel, in the 
subjection of all creaturely desire, and being fa- 
voured with it, the severing of bonds, which have 
connected them with men and women of religious 
experience, who have been their counsellors and 
monitors, may be followed by consequences pre- 
| judicial to their religious growth and stability, but 
which in their sel{-will, they cannot and may be 
unwilling to foresee, 1s there not reason to be- 
lieve that such injudicious movements have land- 


Christ, is able to save in all circumstances under | ed the parties in difficulties and in loss themselves, 
which man is necessarily placed ; but if man takes| and that the meetings which they left have dwin- 
the government of himself into his own hand,| dled, or been otherwise injured by it, and other 


| 


Divine grace and light may withdraw and leave 
him to prove-his folly and his weakness. We 
may safely conclude that He who appoints the 


members been scattered into parts they should not 
have removed into, or have turned aside into the 
world from the one thing needful, through their 





bounds of the habitation of the children of men, 


has a will in reference to the place of the abode| 


instability. 
True Christians are servants and soldiers of 


some of the plates are partially burst and raised. 
Some degree of rest follows these first struggles, 
but afier a short time the animal again exerts ils 
muscular energy. ‘The back plate is now seen 
to rise gradually from the legs beneath, and in 
about half an hour the animal has extricated itself 
from this portion of its shell, By drawing in its 
head, the antennee, the eyes, and the legs are drag- 
ged out as from a case, but the extrication of the 
last, being the most difficult and complicated ope- 
ration, is not effected without great effort, and 
occasionally even the loss of one or more limbs— 
}a matter of the less consequence, as they will 
sprout forth again, The hinder parts are with- 
drawn with less difficulty, the tail-plates being 
thrown off by a forward motion, attended with a 
brisk and stretching action, The creature is now 
seen divested of its armour, which is cast off, ap- 
pearing unbroken as if no struggle had ever taken 
place within it, 
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In the prawn and the shrimp, the process of 
exuviation has not, we believe, been rigidly 
watched. 

In the lobster, the circumstances attending ex- 
uviation, as detailed by Mr. Cruch, are different, | 
and this fact is the more surprising when we con- | 
sider how closely allied the river crayfish is to 
the marine lobster. The lobster, to the last, is 
ravenous and vigorous ; and instances have been 
known in which, enticed by the bait, it has enter- 
ed into the traps on the very eve of casting its 
shell, insomuch that on the fisherman commencing 
to handle his prize, the animal has slipped away, 
leaving an empty husk as the only reward of his 
labour. A circumstance of this kind afforded Mr. 
Couch the opportunity of giving a minute descrip- 
tion of the creature, when it made its escape, (for 
escape it did) to the no small annoyance of the} 
fisherman, who had calculated on the possession 
of a prize somewhat above the ordinary magni- 
tude. It does not appear that any extraordinary 
struggles or contortions have been observed in the 
lobster when engaged in delivering itself from its 
trammels, or that the time of moulting is pro- 
tracted, as in the case with the river crayfish ; 
moreover, it is certain that when delivered from} 
its shell, it possesses great activity in effecting its 
escape, 

Reverting to the specimen examined by Mr. 
Couch, it was found that the case of the horns 
and feelers was perfect to their minutest extremi- 
ty; the sheath of the eye-stalk, and the transpa- 
rent covering of the eyes were uninjured; the 
joints of the back part of the body witlrthe tail- 
plates were all joined together, and the parts| 
beneath the snout, including the jaws, foot-jaws, | 
nipping claws, and legs, with the breast plate, the 
lining of the stomach, &c, formed one connected | 
portion, But how was the escape of the animal 
from its too tightly braced armour effected? 
Through the middle of the great back plate ran a 
line as straight as if it had been cut with a knife, 
and evidently formed by a natural process of 
separation. ‘Through this aperture, when expand- 
ed, the animal had made its escape. 

In the common crab, the exuviation takes place 
by a separation of the broad back plate from the 
under plate, the animal lying on its back at the 
time; this division being effected, the limbs and 
other parts are easily withdrawn from their sheath. 
It must be observed, however, that previously to} 
this process, both in the crab, the lobster, and| 
others, the flesh on the claws of the animal shrinks 
most considerably, otherwise the contents of the 
great claws in particular could not be extricated, 
for it does not appear that the shells of the claws 
in the crab or lobster are split open, ‘The crab 
when newly extricated somewhat resembles a} 





lump of dough inclosed in skin, and has at first 
only sufficient strength to enable it to crawl to 
some place of safety. There it takes as much 
fluid as will suffice to distend the whole body and 
its skin or membrane-like covering, which is now 
delicate, flexible, and elastic. ‘There is, in short, 
a sudden expansion of growth, previous to the 
growth of the fresh plates of armour, which are, 
of course, adapted to the newly acquired bulk of 
the animal. 

In the earlier stages of life, the exuviation and 
sudden pushing forward of growth occur several 
times in the course of the year, but, as the animal 
advances toward maturity, they take place at 
more and more distant intervals, till at last exuvi- 
ation either ceases or occurs only after lengthen- 
ed periods, We suspect that alter a certain time 
it ceases, because we have ourselves minutely 
examined a large Norway lobster, whose back 
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full-grown mussels were firmly attached, like a 
phalanx in dense array, presenting a curious pic- 
ture. In the British Museum, specimens of crabs 
are to be seen, the back plates of which are cov- 
ered with a close mass of oysters or mussels; 
and Mr. Couch has found oysters 24 inches in 
length, attached to the back plate of living crabs. 

It has been stated that the crab, the lobster, 
and others, devour their cast-off covering ; we 
greatly doubt this. We possess the stomach of a 
marine crayfish, filled with the fragments, mi- 
nutely ground, of shell, apparently either of its 
own species or a lobster; but this does not prove 
the statement; it merely informs us that these 
shellfish prey upon each other, the weaker falling 
victims to the stronger. We do not, however, 
positively deny the fact in question, for we are 
well aware that the toad rolls up its cast-off cuti- 
cle, (changed at certain intervals) and swallows 
it at a gulp. 

There is another curious fact in the history of 
crustaceans, to which we may here advert; we 
allude to the power with which they are endowed 
of reproducing their limbs when lost by accident. 
The loss of a leg is of little consequence ; so little 
so, that when suddenly alarmed, a lobster will 
ofien throw off its claws with a jerk. Indeed, 
usually when a limb is injured, the animal breaks 
it off at the joint, second to its junction with the 
trunk, where the growth the most speedily and 
certainly commences. No pain seems to follow 
this strange operation ; the wound is soon covered 
with a delicate skin, and a new claw is in due 
time produced. It remains, however, unprotect- 
ed with a hard shell until the next time for chang- 
ing the whole of it arrives, and the new limb 
seldom or never acquires the size of the corres- 
ponding claw, although equally perfect. An 
analogous circumstance occurs in many lizards, 
and especially the gecko, which quickly repro- 
duces a lost tail. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
THOMAS LLOYD, 
(Continued from page 301.) 


The visit to the steeple-house, performed by 
Richard Davies and Thomas Lloyd, referred to 
in our last number, was made at the request of 
Justice Corbet.. On this occasion, Richard says, 
Thomas Lloyd spoke a few very seasonable 
words to the people.” Whether this was his first 
appearance in the ministry, there are no records 
to show, but we know that thereafter he was often 
engaged in this way, at home and abroad. 

In the year 1664, he was arrested with others 
whilst quietly travelling on the highway, and for 
refusing to swear was committed to prison, in 
which he was confined, it appears, for eight years, 
Just previously to his commitment, or within a 
few months atier, he was married to Mary, a 
daughter of Gilbert Jones, of Welchpool. ‘The 
prisoners at Welchpool, we have already shown, 
through the favour of the jailor, were placed in a 
house belonging to him, pleasantly situated in the 
outskirts of the town, and were allowed many 
|privileges. During the time of his confinement, 
|several children were born to ‘Thomas Lloyd, 
who being brought up in the fear of the Lord, and 
submitting to his yoke and government, became a 
| source of great comfort to their parents, and were 
made serviceable in the church of Christ. 

In 1672, the prisoners at Welchpool were with 





plate formed a bed, upon which a multitude of 


the rest of the sufferers in Great Britain, on the 


jecclesiastical laws, discharged from confinement 


309 
by letters patent. Thomas Lloyd afier his release 
from prison, lived at a place called Macemore, in 
Montgomeryshire. Of his religious services his 
brethren say, “ His sound and effectual ministry, 
his godly conversation, meek and lamb-like spirit, 
great patience, temperance, humility, and slow- 
ness to wrath; his love to the brethren, his godly 
care in the church of Christ, that all things might 
be kept sweet, savoury and in good order; his 
helping hand to the weak, and gentle admonitions, 
we are fully satisfied have a seal and witness in 
the hearts of all faithful Friends who knew him.” 
‘** We may in truth say, he sought not himself, 
nor the riches of this world, but his eye was to 
that which is everlasting, being given up to spend 
and be spent for the Truth and the sake of 
Friends,” 

On the 7th day of the First month, 1675, an 
informer named David Maurice, whose residence 
was in Denbighshire, but who had been newly 
made a justice in Montgomeryshire, came to 
Friends’ meeting-house at Cloddiecochion, with 
fourteen or fifteen armed men. ‘The members 
who met there for worship were few in number, 
and were sitting in silence, when he entered. He 
directed them to depart, but Thomas Lloyd re- 
quested that he would grant them liberty to sit 
filleen minutes longer before departing. ‘To this 
he assented, and with his armed followers, sat 
down amid the quiet worshippers. ‘Thomas 
Lloyd felt constrained briefly to define true reli- 
gion, and also to point out what true worship 
was, Maurice conlessed that the doctrine deli- 
vered was sound, yet he fined Thomas Lloyd 
twenty pounds for preaching; and although he 
was no magistrate of the corporation in which he 
was acting, he fined the house twenty pounds, 
and each of the hearers five shillings, 

On the 16th of the Fourth month following, he 
sent two persons, one his clerk and the other a 





tenant of his, to the plantation of Thomas Lloyd, 
to distrain his property for the fine. ‘These men 
lurked about the ground while it was yet dark, 
and had seized on four cows and a mare, and 
driven them away before sunrise. This illegal 
act, for there was no officer of that parish, that 
hundred, of corporation, with them, was further 
consummated by their driving the cattle into the 
adjoining county, to his own estate, 

This David Maurice was not only a great per- 
secutor of Friends, but of other dissenters also, 
But he came to an untimely end. Richard Da- 
vies speaking, it would appear, of the year 1676, 
thus writes: “1 being at this time in London, and 
my service there pretty much in the time of the 
said hard persecution, my dear friend Charles 
Lioyd sent me up a full and large account of the 
sufferings of Friends there, by this wicked inform- 
er David Maurice; and when I had read and con- 
sidered them, I was under a great consideration, 
what way to take to prevent the further intended 
mischief of this man; and I laid their innocent 
and faithful sufferings in secret before the great 
God of heaven, who hath the hearts of all men in 
his hand, and may order them as seemeth good 
to him. 

“ After this, when the time of the Quarter Ses. 
sions was come, the clerk of the peace told the 
court he had received the new commissions; which 
being read, and this David Maurice being then 
present, and finding himself left out, he fell into 
a great rage and passion. In a little time the 





said David Maurice went to London, and was put 
into commission again ; but being made high she- 
riff of the county this year, he could not act as a 
justice of the peace ; and he fell intoa great rage, 





for the said office was likely to be chargeable to 
him, So that year we had peace and quietness ; 








— 





and when his sheriffship was over, he was coming |as it appears that the fruit had been killed almost| shipped for the mouth of the Amazon; all at 
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through a brook called Lynlleth, near his own entirely, before. 


house at Pen-y-bout, and it was supposed his 


miserably perished. Thus the Lord helped us 


}own hazard, 





his 
He then secured a sufficient num. 


There have been violent storms of wind, rain, | ber of competent mechanics to go out with him, 
horse threw him, and he was carried down into|hail, &c., in different parts of the country, though! to put the steamers together, and set up their ma. 
the river Tannat a considerable way, and there |nothing remarkable in that way has occurred’ chinery, and on the day of the date of the letter, 


here. By a late paper, we learn that a “ terrible 


‘the enterprise had been so far crowned with suc. 


through all our afflictions and troubles; and we|storm of rain, accompanied with thunder, light-| cess, that the first of these little river boats had 
see that they that trust in the Lord shall not be|ning, and a very powerful wind, amounting al-| made its trip, and appeared off Para, some seven. 
confounded, but are as Mount Sion, and cannot|most to a hurricane, passed over the city of|ty miles from the mouth of the Amazon. 


be removed; and as the hills are round about| Wheeling and vicinity, on the afternoon of the| 


Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about his people ; | 


17th. During its prevalence, the celebrated Wire 


It was a gala day. The city was astir with 


|joyful anticipations; and the little steamer was 


blessed and praised be his holy name forever and| Suspension Bridge across the Ohio, was com-| received with every demonstration of satisfaction, 


evermore saith my sou!.” 
About the year 1677, lawyer Walworth, an| 


pletely blown down, and left bottom upwards in 
the river. 


She was decked with flags, among which the stars 
The strong cables and wire cords| and stripes were conspicuous, and bore a glad. 


opposer of Friends, and one of the counsel against| were twisted and broken as though they were|some company, some two hundred persons,— 
George Fox, at the time that counsellor Corbet |mere threads, and the entire structure hurled at| Zhe Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 


delivered the opinion that under premunire there 
could be no imprisonment, was made judge of 
three of the counties in North Wales, He com- 
menced his circuit in Merionethshire, and causing 
some Friends to be arrested, he tendered them 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy. This of| 
course they could not take,—whereupon he told 
them he did not intend to proceed against them 
by premunire, but that the refusal to take the| 
oath was high treason, and that they should be 
tried for their lives at the next assizes. He told} 
them that the men should be hanged, and the wo- 





men burned. ‘The Friends in Wales were alarm- 


a single blast from its strong foundation, The 
abutments sustained only slight injury. Fortu- 
nately, and almost miraculously, no lives were 
lost. 


time, and no boats near in the river, Navigation 


bourhood, though doing no great damage.” 

The 26th was very clear, thus favouring the 
thousands, and perhaps millions, of gazers at the 
eclipse. 

‘Tt. 

I'he average temperature for the month was 


There was no person on the bridge at the | 


—_ 


TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS. 


“ We are told that in 1840, 1,500,000 persons, 
one-tenth of the entire population of the United 


|was temporarily obstructed, It is said that most) States, were engaged in raising and manufactur. 
|of the cables will serve to put up again. ‘The 
|storm was very severe in the surrounding neigh-| than 2,000,000 persons are thus employed. The 


‘ing ‘Tobacco, and at the present time, not less 


| Tobacco crop of the United States in 1850 was 
|very nearly 200,000,000 pounds. And if we 
|take into account the waste of land and labour in 
raising it; the expense attending its manufacture 
}and traffic, with the loss of time occupied in 


ed, for Walworth was a wicked, hard-hearied|614°, or more than 2° above that for last year.| smoking and chewing it, and the consequent idle. 
man, and intended to do as much injury to them) Range of the thermometer, from 34° to 79°.| ness and indolence it begets, $40,000,000 would 


as he could, under any plea of law effect. It was| 
concluded that Thomas Lloyd should at once pro- 
ceed to London, and lay the whole state of the| 
case before counsellor Corbet, of whose legal abi- | 
lity Friends had a high estimate. When ‘Thomas | 
opened the matter to him, Corbet expressed much | 
concern, for it was evident that Walworth had 
law on his side, and was inclined to do mischief, 
“ By that way,” he said, “ they might try us all, 
if popery came up again; for they have the writ 
De Hearetico Comburendo in foree, which was 
executed in Queen Mary’s days, for the burning 
of heretics, is not repealed to this day.” Being] 
awakened to the importance of the matter, the | 
counsellor and Thomas Lloyd waited on some of 
the members of Parliament, and laid before them 
the dangers which had arisen, and might arise, | 
from leaving the law as it stood, and so effectu- | 
ally aroused their fears, that the law was repeal- | 
ed that very session. Some of those in authority | 
spoke to Walcott, and he thereafter let Friends | 
alone; and in Wales quietness and peace prevail- 
ed for some ume, 


(To be continued.) 


ee 
For ‘* The Friend.” 





Review of the Weather for Fifth Month, 1854, 


Although the re-putting forth of the vegetable | 
world was somewhat retarded along the eastern 
coast, by the influence of floating icebergs in the 
Atlantic, yet the frequent relreshing showers, and 
uniform mildness of the weather during this 
month, have amply made up for this temporary | 
halt in Nature’s onward movements, and 


“Plants, flowers and shrubs o’er all the land 
So promptly rise, so thickly stand, 
As if they heard a voice,—and came, 
Each, at the calling of its name.” 


Indeed, a more luxuriant growth of grass, wheat, | 
&c., is seldom seen in this climate, and fears are | 
entertained that the latter will be so large, it will | 
fall very much, and thus prevent its filling well. | 

In the early part of the month the fruit-trees 
made a brilliant display of bloom, but, like many 





counterfeit appearances, it was nothing but show ; 


Amount of rain, 3.821 inches. For Fifth month 
last year, it was 5.678 inches. The average 
temperature of the three spring months was 50°, 
and amount of rain 11.155 inches. Last year 
the average temperature was 493°, and amount 
of rain 12,012 inches, 

West-town B. 8., Sixth mo. Ist, 1854. 


| Tempsra- S ¢ 
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Blels ==) Direction and Circumstances of the wea- 
sisi = force of the, ther fur Fifth month, 
2 l/=|8!lqale-8!] wind. 1854. 

a> | ai ao GSE. 

glis|s'i2 ogs 

Fin = GRE 

1 | 50/64/57 | 29.50 |S. W. 1 Clear and pleasant. 
2°43 71 57 | 29.43 |S. W. t, Do. rainatl0e. m. 
3/44 60 52 |29.25 |S.W.toN.W.3 Rainy—windy at 9 P. M. 
4:45 62 53} 3 | N. . W. 2 Showery—clear. 

5°45 74 59} 51S. 3 Clear—cloudy—clear. 

6 42 & 3 iN. 4 Do. do. 

7 (34 5S 37 '|N 4 Clear. 

8/40 " ‘ 2) De. 

941 1\S.E -1| Do. cloudy in evening. 
10/55 | S.E. ‘.2) Do. gust in eve. 

1L | 60 . 1 Generally cloudy. 

12 50 1S. 1 Clear. 

13156 8.5. 2 Foggy—cloudy—clear. 
14 57 S. 2 Drizziy—showery. 
15/62 3. 2 Generally clear. 

16/50 N. 1 Do. do. 

17 | 60 7 | 8. 2 Foggy—clear—cloudy. 
18 64 3S. 2 Showery. 

19 | 52 8. 3 Clear. 

20 | 52 Ss 2 Do. 

21/55 2) N. .E. 2 Rainy. 

2254 3) N. 1 Clear. 

23) 42 N. -1| Do 

24/53 N. t-1) Do. 

25 | 55 3. E.to N.W.2 |Rainy—showery. 

26 | 60 N. W. 3 Clear, 

27 | 62! 7 |N. W. 3| Do. 

28 | 57) 7 N. W. 2; Do. 

29 | 62! 7 E.toS. E. 2! Do. 

30 | 60 q 8. b.tok., 2 |Foggy—rainy. 

31/50 6 W53|N.E.tu EB 3 iCloudy. 








American Steamboats on the Amazon River. 
—A letter addressed to the Boston Traveller, 
dated Para, South America, December 22, 1853, 
gives an account of a trial trip of Dr. Whitmore’s 
new steamers, designed to navigate the river 
Amazon. Some time ago he took a contract 
from the Peruvian government, to furnish two or 
more steamboats suitable for the navigation of the 
Amazon, a treaty having been made with Brazil 
with this end in view, Dr. Whitman came to 
New York, contracted for the boats and machine. 
ry, superintended their construction, had them 
taken to pieces and packed in a sailing vessel and 


| be a low estimate of the present annual loss to 
| the nation ; a sum sufficient to provide every dis- 
|trict of our country with a free school, every 
hamlet with a free church, and every pauper 
| with a free home, 

“« The consumption of segars alone in the city 
of New York, in 1851, was computed at $10,000 
a day; while the whole city paid but $8,500 a 
day for bread ; this would be $3,650,000 a year 
for segars alone. The Grand Erie Canal, three 
hundred and sixty-four miles long, the longest in 
the world, with its eighteen aqueducts and eighty- 
| four locks, was made in six years, and cost but 

little over $7,000,000. The segar bill of New 
York city would have paid the whole in two 
years. If a line of Atlantic steamers, the pride 
| of the ocean, were all sunk, how soon would the 
|segar money of that one city rebuild the whole! 
|It is a very moderate segar smoker who spends 
only six cents a day; and yet it amounts to 
| $21.90 a year; a sum which would be called an 
enormous tax, if laid on a young man for the 
purposes of government, or the support of reli- 
gious institutions, ‘The same trifling sum if put 
to annual interest, would, in thirty years, amount 
to $3,529.30 ; and who does not wish that segars 
were banished from the world, when he thinks in 
how many hundred ways this sum might have 
contributed to the real comfort and improvement 
of a man in moderate circumstances; or how 
much good it might have done, if laid out in edu- 
cating and elevating his children? 

“If the tobacco consumption of the United 
States goes on in future, increasing as it has for 
twenty years past, have we not reason to fear 
that the nation of native, scheming, inventive, en- 
| terprising, efficient Yankees, flying all over the 
world, will be actually smoked down to a nation 
as phlegmatic and stationary as the smoking 
| Dutchman of Holland ? 

“In the United States, intelligent physicians 
have estimated that 20,000 die every year, from 
the use of tobacco; and in Germany, where the 
| streets, as well as the houses, are literally befog- 
ged with tobacco smoke, the physicians have cal- 
culated that, of all the deaths that occur between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, one-half 
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originate in the waste of the constitution by smok- | low and degrading spirit of darkness and animo- 
ing! ‘Tobacco exhausts and deranges the nerv- | sity cherished in minds of evil men, into the love 
ous powers, and produces a long train of nervous |and the peaceable Spirit of Jesus that desires the 
diseases. It is peculiarly calculated to produce | good of all and the hurt of none. 

diseases to which the stomach is liable; and es-| Stephen Crisp, one of the early Friends, speaks 
pecially those forms that go under the name of| thus on the subject, “ When you sce divisions, 
dyspepsia, with all their kindred train of evils. It} and parties, and rendings in the bowels of nations, 
aiso exerts a disastrous influence upon the mind, |and rumours and tempests in the minds of the peo- 
and frequently produces an enfeebling of the me-/| ple, then take heed of being moved to this party 
mory, a confusion of ideas, irritability of temper, |or to that party, or giving your strength to this 
want of energy, an unsteadiness of purpose, melan- | or that, or counselling this way or that way, but 
choly, and sometimes insanity. These are the|stand single to the truth of God, in which neither 
ultimate effects of the use of tobacco, and though | war, rent, nor division is ; and take heed of that 
one may not perceive them in his own case, we| part in any of you, which trusts and relies upon 


of Hampton. A man flogged one of his slaves so 
severely as to cause his death. Suspicion was 
first entertained from the sudden death and secret 
interment of the negro, and his body being disin- 
terred and subjected to the inspection of a jury, a 
verdict to the above effect was given. A warrant 
was issued for the arrest of Watson, who immedi- 
ately fled, and has not since been heard of. We 
sincerely trust that he may be arrested and pun- 
ished for the horrible crime.— Norfolk News, 





Selected. 
“THE THREP CALLS.” 
THIRD HOUR. 


are assured that the tendency of the drug is al-|any sort of the men of this world, in the day of| 0 slumberer, rouse thee! Despise not the truth ; 


ways toward disease. their prosperity; for the same party will bring 


“ All writers agree that the only remedy for| you to suffer with them in the time of their ad. | Why standest thou idle | 


the ruinous effects of tobacco is, ‘to touch not, | versity, which will not be long after; for stability 
taste not, handle not.’ Dr. Shew says, ‘ Charla-|in that ground there will be none: but when they 
tans may go about, as indeed they have done,|shall say, come join with us in this or that, re- 
pretending to have some secret remedy by which| member you are joined to the Lord by his pure 
the tobacco appetite may be permanently destroy- | Spirit, to walk with him in peace and in righte- 
ed, Butall such pretence is from the father of|ousness, and you feeling this, this gathers out of 
lies. If, through reason, conscience, and religion, |all bustlings, and noises, and parties, and tumults, 
a man cannot break off this habit, his case is for-|and leads you to exalt the standard of truth and 
ever a hopeless one. A season of sickness is an| righteousness, in an innocent conversation, to sce 
excellent one in which to commence the reform ;| who will flow unto that; and this shall be a re- 
because, under such circumstances, nature, ever| fuge for many of the weary, tossed and afflicted 
true to herself, takes away all longing for the | ones in those days, and a shelter for many whose 
accursed drug. ‘True, no one should wait for|day is not yet over,” 
such an apportunity ; but when it does occur, let} ‘* So dearly beloved Friends and brethren who 
it be improved. The slaves of tobacco who have | have believed and known the blessed appearance 
undergone a course of hydropathic treatment, tell |of the Truth, and tasted of the powers of the 
us that the healthful stimulation afforded by the | world to come and known Jerusalem to be a quiet 
water processes enables them far more easily to| habitation, keep near to the Truth trusting in the 
rid themselves of this pernicious habit,” Lord so that the munition of rocks may be your 
defence, and the God of Israel your rearward.” 
For “The Friend.” One of the early Friends who, through unwatch- 
PRINCIPLES OF PEACE. fulness, had slipped, but through mercy had been 
Our blessed Lord told his disciples, ‘ When ye | brought back, about two hours before his exit said, 
shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, see that |“* There is a spirit which I feel, that delights to do 
ye be not troubled.’ I have felt a concern per-|no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to 
vade my mind, that the members of our religious | endure all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the 
Society, in this day of great commotion, (while end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and conten. 
the potsherds of the earth are smiting one another,)| tion, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, 
may be earnestly engaged to labour for the|or whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. It 
spreading and increase ot the glorious gospel of| sees to the end of all temptations, As it bears no 
peace and salvation in the earth; Christ being | evil in itself, so it conceives none in thought to 
their only hope, and the exaltation of his kingdom | any other: if it be betrayed, it bears jt; for its 
their rejoicing. | ground and spring is the mercies and forgiveness 
Our holy Redeemer said, ‘ All they that take|of God. Its crown is meekness, its life is ever- 
the sword shall perish by the sword.’ Oh! that | lasting love unfeigned, and takes its kingdom with 
Friends everywhere may be preserved from tak-|entreaty, and not with contention, and keeps it by 
ing any part in the desolating spirit of war, that |lowliness of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, 








| Give, give thy Creator the days of thy youth ; 


The day breaketh—see ! 
The Lord of the vineyard is waiting for thee! 

“Sweetest Spirit, by thy power, 

Grant me yet another hour; 

Earthly pleasures I would prove, 

Earthly joy, and earthly love; 

Scarcely yet has dawn’d the day, 

Sweetest Spirit, wait, I pray.” 


SIXTH AND NINTH HOURS. 


| O, loiterer, speed thee! The morn wears apace ; 
| Then squander no longer thy remnant of grace, 
| But haste while there’s time! with thy Master agree; 
The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting for thee! 

“Gentle Spirit, prithee stay, 

Brightly beams the early day, 

Let me linger in these bowers ; 

God shall have my noontide hours; 

Chide me not for my delay, 

Gentle Spirit, wait, I pray!” 

ELEVENTH HOUR. 

O, sinner, arouse thee! thy morning is pass'd, 
Already the shadows are lengthening fast ; 
Escape for thy life! from the dark mountains flee ; 
The Lord of the vineyard yet waiteth for thee! 

“ Spirit, cease thy mournful lay ; 

Leave me to myself I pray! 

Earth hath flung her spell around me, 

Pleasure’s silken chain hath bound me; 

When the sun his path hath trod, 

Spirit, then I'll turn to God !” 


Hark! borne on the wind is the bell’s solemn toll : 

|’Tis mournfully pealing the knell of a soul— 

| Of a soul that despised the kind teachings of truth, 
And gave to the world the best hours of its youth ; 
The Spirit’s sweet pleadings and strivings are o'er; 
The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting no more! 


_>_ 


POULTRY AND EGGS, 


| Few persons, we apprehend, have any correct 
‘idea of the magnitude of the trade, at home and 
,abroad, in poultry and eggs. Having recently 
| had our attention directed to a work embodying 





so agitates the political world at this time; that) though none else regard it, or can ownits life. [tis some interesting statistics on the subject, we pro- 


they may, by word, by life and conversation, 
manifest to others; they are the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, who said he came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ 

It is well known that the Society of Friends as 
a body, from its origin down to the present day, 
have borne testimony against the spirit of war 
in all its bearings, yet | am afraid all are not so 
fully gathered to the Shiloh of God as to evince 
by their life and conduct that they are truly the 
disciples of the Lamb of God, ‘ Who taketh away 
the sins of the world: who died for all men; and 
who prayed for those who took his life away, in 
these memorable words, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ Being led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before 
its shearer, he opened not his mouth; for his 
kingdom being not of this world, it behooved him, 
to submit to the will of his holy Father, in offer- 
ing up his body a sacrifice for the sins of all man- 
kind, opening a door for all, through repentance 
and amendment of life, in humble obedience to 
the Grace and Spirit of God, to come out of that 





|conceived in sorrow, and brought forth without) pose placing them before the reader. ‘The amount 
any to pity it; nor doth it murmur at grief and |of sales of poultry at the Quincy market, Boston, 
oppression, It never rejoiceth but through suf-|in the year 1848, was six hundred and seventy-four 
ferings ; for with the world’s joy it is murdered. | thousand four hundred and twenty-three dollars, 
[ found it alone being forsaken, I have fellowship| while for the whole city of Boston they exceeded 
therein with them, who lived in dens, and desolate | four millions, ‘The number of eggs sold in Quincy 
|places of the earth, who through death obtained! market was 1,129,735, the price paid for them 
this resurrection and eternal holy life.” | being about $203,352, or an average of 18 cents 

Oh! how desirable it is, that all who profess the| per dozen, ‘The sales in the whole city, it is sup- 
holy name of Christ, should be gathered by his pow- | posed, fell little short of $1,000,000. The daily 
er, out of all that hurts or destroys the peace of Zion, average consumption of eggs at three of the hotels 
into the holy mount of God, where the streams of} in that year was 200. 
heavenly love unceasingly flow, and where all is| The city of New York, however, it is estimated, 
| peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. ‘These redeem- | expends a million and a half of dollars yearly in 
|ed souls, whose robes have been washed and made | the purchase of eggs. Probably the amount in 
iclean in the blood of the Lamb, if they continue | 1853 was much larger, as the above estimate was 
| steadfast unto the end, will undoubtedly be enabled | made for 1848, One single dealer in Philadel- 
to say in the language of Scripture, ‘O death) phia sends to this city daily one hundred barrels 
where is thy sting! O grave where is the victory !” | of this commodity, 

New Jersey, Sixth mo., 1854. Ireland and France are great egg-exporting coun- 
tries. We have not the most recent statistics, but 

A Slave Whipped to Death,—We \earn that a|they are of sufficiently late date to approximate 
detestable tragedy lately occurred in the vicinity |to the present condition of the trade. M‘Culloch 

















says that the amount paid yearly by England to 
Ireland for eggs and poultry is from £200,000 to 
£300,000. The yearly value of eggs alone ex- 
ported from Ireland to Great Britain exceeds 
£100,000. The number is probably between 
70,000,000 and 80,000,000. The British census 
for 1841 gave an ad valorem estimate of the 
poultry stock in Ireland, in which each fowl was 
valued at only six pence sterling. According to| 
this estimate, it showed that in the province of 
Leinster the stock of poultry amounted to £56,243 ; | 
in Connaught, to £35,216; in Munster, to £62,- 
830, and in Ulster, to £47,883; making a total | 
of £202,172. But even at the low average named, | 
the amount probably much exceeds this, as the| 
people supposed the inquiry was made to obtain | 
the basis of some new tax, and reported the num- | 
ber as less than it really was, 

The number of boxes of eggs shipped by the| 
city of Dublin-packet company’s vessels to Lon-| 
don during the year 1844-5, was 8,874. A box | 
of the usual dimensions contains 13,000 eggs, | 
but occasionally larger ones are used, capable of | 
containing four times that number: so that about | 
23,566,500 eggs are annually shipped from Dub- | 
lin alone to London. To Liverpool, in the same 
year, in the same company’s vessels, were ship- | 
ped 5,135 boxes, containing 25,565,500 eggs, 








|to persuade themselves and each other that it was| 


THE FRIEND. 


eight. The same mistake occurs in the “ Ex- 
tracts” sent down to the subordinate meetings. 





We wish to call the attention of all our readers 
who either are already, or are tempted to become 
addicted to the use of the poisonous weed, to the | 
article on the sixth page of the present number of 
our journal, extracted from a little work on “ The 
Evils of Tobacco,” by Dwight Baldwin. 

A few years ago there was reason to believe 
that the use of Tobacco was very nearly banish- 
ed from among the members of our religious So- 
ciety. Here and there might be found some few| 
who, having acquired a taste for the poisonous 
plant, and long accustomed themselves to the 
stimulus it imparts, kept each other in counte-| 
nance in snuffing, chewing or smoking ; and tried| 


necessary to their comfortable existence; but 
companies of smokers were comparatively rare, 
the chewers turned aside when the coveted mor- 
sel was deposited in the mouth, and the snuff-box 
was nearly banished from Society. ‘There is rea-| 
son, however, to fear that the use of Tobacco is 





again coming into vogue among us, especially | 
among the young men; and such is the power of | 
example, and the little restraint exercised by pa-| 
rents and others upon this point, we apprehend | 









it inflicts that it is a rare thing to be able to in. 
duce the suffering victim to forego the accustomed 
indulgence; as we have said before, the moral 
energy is weakened as well as health destroyed, 
and, like the poor inebriate, the slave to tobacco, 
has neither the courage nor the fortitude to shake 
off the chain that fetters him to his fatal habit. 
In several instances we have known the use of 
tobacco to produce insanity, and involve the suf. 
ferer, his family and friends in the deepest af. 
fliction. 

There are many other things connected with the 
use of tobacco, that render it very desirable to banish 
it entirely from society, such as its offensiveness 
to those who are not accustomed to it, and the 
noisomeness of the exhalations from the lungs of 
those long addicted to smoking, its leading to the 
use of intoxicating drinks, &c., but it is not neces. 
sary to dwell upon these, as they will have but 
little weight in a decision respecting it, if the 
graver evils we have alluded to are not sufficient 
to obtain judgment against it. Let the question 
then come seriously home to all our readers, 
whether these deplorable effects, though they may 
only occasionally occur, (and they are much more 
frequent than is generally supposed,) should not 
deter every one from incurring the risk of experi- 
encing them? and even should we while using 


giving a total export from Dublin to two ports of| the evil will continue to increase, unless that class tobacco escape them ourselves, can we feel justi. 


England of 48,639,900, valued at £122,500. 





jare made aware of the deplorable effects conse- | 


fied in giving the weight of our example to a 


Since then, however, the trade has enormously | quent on subjecting the system to the continued | practice, which year after year leads thousands of 


increased, 

In 1840 Great Britain imported from France | 
and Belyium 96,000,000 of eggs, the duty upon | 
which (one penny per dozen) amounted to £34,000. | 
Nine-tenths of the foreign eggs imported into Great | 
Britain are from France. ‘The importation thence | 
in 1842 was 89,548,741; in 1843, 70,415,931 ; | 
and in 1844, 67,487,920. ‘The present yearly | 
importation exceeds 80,000,000. ‘The consump- | 
tion of eggs in Paris is estimated at upwards of| 
one hundred millions yearly. 
to produce one hundred and twenty eggs annually | 
—which is perhaps a fair average—the reader | 
may imagine the immense stock of poultry that| 


must be kept in France. 


Such is the power of habit, and so wretched are 
the feelings of the veteran smoker, the chewer, 
or the snuffer, when he or she first makes the} 
attempt to break their bonds, and so greatly is the| 
mental as well as the physical energy enfeebled | 
by the narcotic, that we have little hope of in-| 
ducing such to abandon the practice ; each one is | 
always able to find an excuse for the loved indul- 


gence in their particular case; but we desire to 





this species of stimulation, and those who may be| 

° . . . | 
tempted to indulge in it, but have not yet given 
way, that its effects on the system when long} 


|imbibition of the poison contained in tobacco.| jts victims to the grave? 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

dy the Asia and Niagara steamships, we have news 
from Liverpool to the 27th ult. 

Some more fighting had taken place on the Danube ; 
the Turks appear victorious. An English steamer hav- 
ing been stranded near Odessa, has been taken posses- 
sion of by the Russians. 

Flour has slightly declined. Cotton stationary. 

UNITED STATES.—New York.—Deaths in the city 


* : . > ° anal ® he o ars 9 > 
Supposing a fowl impress on those who are comparative novices in| last week, 415,—by cholera, 12. 


Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 166. 
The new city is about being organized,—Robert T. 
Conrad has been elected its first mayor. 

Delaware.—At Wilmington, on the 31st ultimo, three 


Any one who has travel-| continued, are always highly deleterious, and | wagons containing four hundred and fifty kegs of gun- 


led in that country is aware that they are reared |jhat sooner or later those effects will manifest | Powder exploded near the corner of Fourteenth and 


in vast numbers, they being the most profitable | 
stock on the many small farms owned or tenanted | 
by the French peasantry. 

The late poultry shows have tended to awaken | 
new interest in the breeding and rearing of poultry | 
by our own farmers, especially those whose land | 
is situated near large cities, or where there are 
means of rapid transport to such cities, Though} 
we are far from believing all the stories which in- | 
terested parties, or amateur poultry-keepers put | 


themselves. It is true we do not often meet with 
cases where death appears to be immediately at-| 
experience goes, and that is not very limited, | 
when disease of any kind attacks those who have} 
been addictew to its use, the constitution is found far} 
less able to contend against the ravages of such 
diseases ; they discover totheir cost, that the nerv- 
ous system, on which the vital functions depend, has 
been undermined, and when the artificial stimulus | 


Orange streets. The three drivers were instantly killed, 
and two other persons,—the horses were blown to 
pieces, and the houses in the vicinity much injured. 


| tributable to the use of tobacco; but so far as our| The explosion was felt in this city, and in many other 


places at even greater distances from the spot. 
Tennessee and Mississippi—The cholera has appeared 
at Nashville and Vicksburg. 
Georgia.—On the 18th ult., wheat harvest had com- 
menced near Augusta. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 
The Committee for the Civilization and Improve- 


forth, there can be no question that, with econo- lis withdrawn, it sinks prostrate; in short, that|ment of the Indian natives, are desirous of engaging a 


mical management, the poultry-yard becomes a) 
source of large profit, as it is of unabated interest. | 
On this subject, however, others are far more) 


they have long been cherishing a secret enemy, 
that in the hour of need betrays them to the as-| 


saults of the destroyer. ‘Thus we believe death | 


Friend and his wife to assist in the care of the farm and 

family at the Boarding-school at Tunessassah. 

suitable Friend to take charge of the School. 
Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 


Also a 


competent to speak than we are. But we are glad | not unfrequently is the result in cases of sickness |377 South Second street; Thomas Evans, No 180 Arch 


when a new impulse is given to the rearing of any | 
domestic stock, and though the present movement | 
in that direction looks a little too much to extrava- | 
gance in size, or peculiarity of breed, its more | 
mature result will be beneficial to the farmer, and 


through him to the consumer.—N. Y, Com. Adv. | 
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Correction.—In the ** Report on Books,” on the 
the third page of our last number, a mistake oc- 
curs as to the number of books sold during the 


where, had not the individual been long poisoning | 
himself with tobacco, his vital energy would have 
made a successful resistance, and he would have 
triumphed over the malady under which he sunk. 
There can be no doubt of the truth of the state- | 
ment in the extract we have given, that the use of 
tobacco is “ peculiarly calculated to produce dis- 


to affect the liver. Physicians are often called 
on to prescribe for the cure or mitigation of gas- 


street. 
Philada., Fifth mo. 31st, 1854. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 


|eases to which the stomach is liable,” as it is also | Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. 
| 


Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street ; 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 
South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 


tric pain, or a sense of indescribable wretched: | street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 
ness, the resu!t more or less direct of the use of| tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 


tobacco. 
We have again and again seen such cases, 


Visiting Managers for the Month—Samuel Bettle, Jr., 
No. 101 N. Tenth street. John Elliott, No. 41 N. Fifth 








year. It should have been eleven hundred and 
ninety-eight, instead of seven hundred and ninety- 


where nearly all the comfort of life was destroyed 
by this cause ; and yet such is the dreadful slavery 


street. John Carter, No. 105 S. Twelfth street. 
Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 
Matron.—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 
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